4                        THE PILGRIM'S GOAL

' One need not go very far in India to discover the
aspect of nature which always made the deepest
impression upon the Indian mind. Look at a map
(PI. I) and see the majestic mountain wall which
towers over the plains of Hindustan, holds up the
monsoon clouds, and acts as a reservoir for the great
rivers which give life to India. Take only a cursory
survey of Indian literature, and you will find that all
Indian poetry and mythology point to the Himalayas as
the centre of the world, and as the throne of the great
gods. Or if you will follow the life of modern India
and join the constant stream of pilgrims wending their
way from shrine to shrine you will find that the
ultimate goal of sadhu and sannyasin is up the
rugged Himalayan slopes to Badrinath and Kedarnath,
or to the inner sanctuary of the Abode of Snow on
Mt. Kailasa. For those who shrink from such long
and arduous pilgrimages Benares and other sacred cities
offer an easier form of sadhana, but even in the
farthest south of India the Hindu regards the Hima-
layas not from the point of view of the mountaineering
sportsman or of the scientist, but as the Muhammadan
thinks of Mecca and the Christian of Jerusalem,

It would be strange indeed if such deep and abiding
impressions as the mystery and grandeur of the
Himalayas obviously made upon the Indian mind
had found no reflection in Indian religious art. But
it is not too much to say that the feeling of awe and
adoration which their majesty inspired gives the
key-note to the interpretation of Indian art. Here is
the chief clue to the meaning of Indian symbolism. In
India, however, one cannot, except in what we call
Mogul art, separate aesthetics from religion. Religion